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Foreword 


° THIs issue of the EpucatTionaL ResEARCH BULLETIN we 
present a summary review of each of two important current 
investigations. The first, the Report of the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry, consists of reviews of the eleven volumes now pub- 
lished. The publications of the second, the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary Standards, are considered by one reviewer. 

Begun in 1935, the Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York, commonly known 
as the Regents’ Inquiry, has attracted unusual attention. The 
significance of the study stems partly from the prestige of the 
school system of the state of New York, but more particularly 
from the fact that it is the first major study made after the 
First World War that squarely faces the major post bellum 
issues of public education in a state school system. That these 
issues are radical is obvious; that the recommendations have 
been thoughtfully weighed by a competent staff is evident from 
reading the Gulick synopsis and the ten contributory reports. 

The second report is a co-operative project carried on by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. In 1933 it 
had become apparent to the six regional accrediting associations 
of the United States—the New England, Middle States, North 
Central, Southern, Northwest, and Western—that a thorough- 
going study to determine valid standards of evaluating high- 
school education was imperative. To that end they secured the 
sympathetic attention of the Office of Education, organized into 
a co-operative committee, secured $200,000 in part from the 
regional associations, the balance from the General Education 
Board, and in 1933 undertook a continuing study of secondary 
education on a national scale. Numerous articles, instruments, 
bulletins, and report volumes have offered from time to time 
the significance of the undertaking as discussed in this issue of 
the EpucaTIonaL REsEARCH BULLETIN. wwe 
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The Regents’ Inquiry 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


ITHIN comparatively recent years, the need for recon- 

W struction of the educational program, especially for 

adolescents, has been clearly recognized. One of the 

most important studies of this problem was conducted in the 

state of New York, and is known as the “Regents? Inquiry into 

the Character and Cost of Education.” In the summary vol- 

ume, Education for American Life, many of the findings and 

recommendations from more extensive individual volumes of 
the Regents’ Inquiry have been presented in succinct form. 

A major postulate of the investigators is that most present- 
day schools fail to meet the needs of the rising generation and 
of the times. They attribute this failure to the following causes: 
first, that the educational system has not yet adjusted its pro- 
gram to carry the new load imposed by the coming into the 
schools, particularly the secondary schools, of all of the children 
of all of the people, with their many different needs; second, 
that the school work has not been designed to fit pupils for a 
complex and changing world; third, that the school program 
does not sufficiently recognize the increased difficulties of good 
citizenship in our modern culture; fourth, that the educational 
system has not yet caught up with new scientific knowledge; 
and, fifth, that citizens and school leaders have not consciously 
accepted or determined the major goals of education. 

In the light of these new factors the investigators set up 
for New York certain goals of education which they felt 
were important. They said that the schools of the state 
should provide universal educational opportunity, a demo- 
cratic, not a class or caste plan of education, character-building 
education, good teachers, useful and up-to-date schooling, the 
removal of obstacles to adult education, home rule in education, 
and efficient and economical administration. To achieve such 
purposes, they propose a new educational program which in- 
cludes the upward extension of the secondary-school curriculum 
with emphasis upon broad education for civic and economic life; 
expansion of state scholarships for deserving students; revision 


1 By Luther Halsey Gulick (1938). All volumes of the report are published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City. 
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of college curriculums by college authorities; increased adult- 
education facilities and activities; strengthened guidance serv- 
ices; and broadly organized community activities, public and 
private, which have a bearing on the youth problem. 


O PROVIDE efficient and economical administration, the sur- 
ee staff recommends a reorganization of the district or- 
ganization of schools in order to obtain better educational 
facilities, especially for pupils in small districts. It recommends 
the rebuilding of the State Education Department, with more 
emphasis on broad planning, on leadership by state officials, on 
research and co-operative committees, on modernization of 
teaching materials, and on internal co-ordination. Scientific 
research as a function of the State Department is stressed, as 
well as closer relations to other departments of the state. 

The cost of such a new program, it is felt, will not increase 
the present budget because the end of the large population 
growth is forecast by population-trend experts. Curriculum 
changes will probably continue to call for additional expendi- 
tures, but important economies may be made, the survey staff 
believes, without injuring the quality of education. Many of 
the changes recommended may not require an increase in school 
budgets, but can be carried out merely by altering policies and 
changing objectives in present school practices. It is at this 
point of discussion about school costs where even the experts 
disagree. A theoretical plan for economies in school costs is 
presented. Can the plan be established in practice? If it can be 
established, how many years of transition will be required? 
Will costs saved by recommended economies be used for the 
recommended new educational program? 

While this volume was written with special reference to the 
educational situation in New York, its implications may be con- 
sidered nationwide. All states have the youth problem, and all 
states show a lag between the present educational program and 
a desirable educational program for youth in a new and chang- 
ing world. The large problems posed by the survey—What 
education is desirable for American life? How should schools 
grow to fita growing world? What relationships should admin- 
istration and finance bear to these factors?—should enlist the 
attention of all serious students of American education. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 








High School and Life 


By GERHART WIEBE 


HE general nature of the volume High School and Life’ is 
indicated in the Foreword by Luther Gulick, which says: 


In order that it may offer a broad view of the secondary schools and 
of the problems which the schools must face, this report has been written 
as much as possible in terms of significant generalizations and of facts 
which illustrate those generalizations, rather than in the form of a 
statistical summary. Detailed facts supporting the conclusions here pre- 
sented will be found in other special reports of the Inquiry. 


The volume is divided into three major parts: Educational 
Outcomes, The Secondary-School Program, The Improvement 
of Secondary Education. Of the three sections of the book, the 
first seems the most valuable. The conclusions are set forth in 
a clear fashion, each being clarified by a page or two of discus- 
sion. The conclusions add up a serious indictment of the present 
system of education in New York if educational outcomes are 
measured against a criterion of “social competence” consisting 
of adequate preparation for citizenship, leisure, college, and 
vocational choice. 

In Part II, “The Secondary School Program,” the curricu- 
lums now in use in New York are discussed. Consideration is 
given to subject-matter, teaching methods, guidance, school and 
district organization, Regents’ examinations, and the super- 
visory program. Seen as important factors associated with, if 
not in causal relation to, the first section of this volume, the 
picture of the status quo constitutes a vigorous challenge to 
secondary-school educators everywhere. 

“The Improvement of Secondary Education” presents pro- 
posals for changes in the school program, recommendations as 
to means of effecting these changes, and estimates of the costs 
of these proposed changes. As Mr. Spaulding, the author, 
explains, an extensive program of educational reorganization 
cannot be set forth in a crystallized form but must be tentative 
and flexible. 

An appendix indicates, in a general way, the experimental 
design of the Inquiry. The report is based on three kinds of 
data: those gathered from a rather extensive battery of paper- 


+ By Francis T. Spaulding. 
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and-pencil tests; those gathered from the schools themselves 
about individual leaving pupils; those gathered from interviews 
with pupils who had left school, their employers, and their 
adult acquaintances. 


N REGARD to citizenship, the leaving pupil does not present a 
hopeful picture of the efficiency of secondary education. 
The boys and girls studied had a bookish knowledge of their 
“rights,” but showed little inclination to take part in activities 
of a co-operative or civic nature or even to read about or discuss 
these problems. A majority of students while still in school 
reported that the main value of schooling was in preparation 
for a job. The Inquiry revealed, however, that the proportion 
of graduated students who had jobs was no greater than the 
proportion of ungraduated students who had jobs. When asked 
about the value of schooling after graduation, students were 
still convinced that it had great value, but they now seemed to 
think that the main value was in the “culture” derived from 
schooling. In spite of this change in their concept of the main 
value of having graduated from high school, most students 
maintain the conviction that the way to “get ahead” is to get 
more schooling. 

That their desire for more education is of a rather unrealis- 
tic sort is shown by the fact that their reading, radio, and movie 
interests are in general undiscriminating and tend toward enter- 
tainment values only. The only leisure-time activity which 
seems to have carried over from school for a large majority of 
individuals is athletics. Nine-tenths of the boys and about 
three-fourths of the girls engage at least occasionally in athletic 
games or sports of some sort. Furthermore, there are no data 
to show that this enthusiasm for athletics would not have been 
present if the schools had not fostered it. As the Inquiry points 
out, the most popular games and sports are of the sort which 
require large groups and, consequently, participation in them 
will probably decrease as the participants grow older. 

Vocational adjustment is a major problem. Leaving pupils 
are forced to take any sort of job that they can find. Although 
they appear to do quite well on the jobs that they get, there 
appears to be small chance of advancement or even of financial 
security in many cases. 

Although the schools seem to do an acceptable job of differ- 
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entiating the good from the poor in terms of academic accom- 
plishment, this criterion fades into insignificance after 
school, and boys and girls flounder about, having little realiza- 
tion of the prerequisites of social competence. The failure to 
adjust to out-of-school conditions is more prominent among 
non-graduates than among graduates. The present secondary- 
education system is most effective in the education of urban, 
highly intellectual boys. It exhibits serious inadequacies and 
bias in preparing girls, rural children, and pupils of average or 
less-than-average intellectual capacity for “social competence.” 


Re the most part, the secondary-school curriculum consists 
of the traditional academic subjects plus some commercial 
and home-economics courses. Most of the teaching consists of 
the drilling on specific skills and the memorizing of certain 
information so that Regents’ examinations may be passed. 
Educational and vocational guidance are, in general, scanty 
or non-existent. A large majority of the schools sampled in the 
Inquiry did not have intelligence scores for their pupils. High 
schools in general knew little about their students except what 
was revealed by academic marks. Although ability-grouping is 
rather common in the high schools, there is little adaptation of 
the curriculum to the needs of the less able. The specialized 
vocational schools were the only ones that take a real interest 
in the employment problems of students after graduation. 
The following basic points of the proposed long-time pro- 
gram of secondary-school curriculum revision are suggested: 


1. Pupil experiences should be geared to preparation for citizenship. 
2. Schools should provide those basic skills which are requisite to con- 
tinued learning after the student leaves school. 
3- Pupils should know how to go on learning after they leave school. 
4. Schools should cultivate the enjoyment of the best types of recreation. 
5. Every pupil should have a minimum of vocational training before leav- 
ing school. 
. Where possible, schools should provide vocational training in addition 
to the regular twelve-year course. 
. Every school must know enough about its pupils to make a sound esti- 
mate of their ability and needs. 
. This knowledge should be used to adapt the school to individual needs. 
. Schools should assist in making initial out-of-school adjustments. 


In his proposal for the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Spaulding suggests bulletins, teachers’ meetings, and 
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the establishment of a competent corps of supervisors; but such 
fundamental changes as those suggested would be feasible only 
if an intensive system of in-service training were adopted. 
Teachers’ meetings, educational bulletins, and supervisors have 
been part of the system which produced the bewildered group 
of adolescents which the Inquiry so greatly deplores. No men- 
tion is made of proposed changes in teacher preparation. The 
idea seems to be that teachers and administrators can educate 
differently if they decide to do so and if they are provided with 
occasional encouragement and help. [Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


When Youth Leave School 
By R. R. LOWDERMILK 


HE volume When Youth Leave School,’ of the Regents’ 

Inquiry report, deals with a study designed to discover 
whether or not pupils withdrawing from high school prior to 
graduation had acquired such academic and social skills, social 
and vocational understandings, and leisure-time interests as 
would prepare them to take their places in adult society with a 
reasonable expectation of success. In as much as approximately 
two out of every five students who enter high school in New 
York remain to be graduated, this problem really becomes part 
of the larger question: “How well are the high schools in the 
state of New York succeeding in preparing boys and girls to 
undertake the responsibilities of adult life?” 

In the study reported in this volume, the problem is 
approached through an examination of the school experiences 
and home backgrounds of withdrawing students, as these are 
related to certain indexes of general social competence. The 
data pertaining to this phase of the study are summarized and 
interpreted by Ruth E. Eckert in Part I of this volume. The 
characterization of high-school students, in terms of academic 
accomplishments and personality traits, prior to the time of their 
withdrawal from school, is compared with their subsequent 
vocational, social, and leisure-time adjustments. These latter 
data, reported by Thomas O. Marshall, make up Part II. 

Data for characterizing students prior to their withdrawal 
By Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall. 
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from school were obtained from three sources. A comprehen- 
sive testing program, including tests of aptitudes, school 
achievement, and general social attitudes, was administered to 
approximately twenty-three thousand students in sixty-two high 
schools in the state of New York, selected from fifty-one com- 
munities of widely differing types and sizes. Additional data 
collected from this experimental population were obtained 
through the use of a student-interest inventory, a student ques- 
tionnaire concerning future educational and vocational plans, 
and school-record files. Data from 10,321 students of this total 
population, who actually withdrew from high school during 
the twelve-month period following the administration of the 
tests, make up the sample on which interpretations are based. 

The second source from which data were obtained was a 
similar testing program administered in twelve selected voca- 
tional schools. About three hundred and fifty general high 
schools throughout New York, which voluntarily responded 
to an invitation to participate in the study to the extent of fur- 
nishing complete information from their school-record files, 
constituted the third source of data for the study. 

Data concerning the vocational, social, and leisure-time 
adjustments made by students who had left high school were 
obtained by means of personal interviews with a random 
sampling of 10 per cent of the 10,321 students who withdrew 
from high school after the completion of the initial testing pro- 
gram.” Additional data were obtained from interviews with a 
number of the employers for whom the withdrawing students 
worked. These data were interpreted in terms of the relative 
effectiveness of adjustment which withdrawing students made 
to adult society. Conclusions as to the adequacy of the New 
York state secondary-school program were drawn on the basis 
of these data in addition to those concerning academic skills, 
social competence, and pre-vocational preparation prior to 
withdrawal from high school. 

The following interpretations have been selected, by the 
present writer, from those stated in the complete report, as 
being particularly significant: 


1. “The secondary school seems to have been reasonably successful in 
fitting its better students for continued learning,” but it appears that 
? In communities where there were fewer than twenty students who left high school, 


either through graduation or withdrawal, during the experimental period, June, 1936, to 
May, 1937, the entire group was interviewed. 
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mastery of academic skills has been emphasized to a point where pre- 
paring students to function effectively as members of adult society 
has been neglected. 

2. Graduates appear to be somewhat better prepared to meet the de- 
mands imposed by life outside the school than do those who leave 
school earlier. 

3. On the average, the less competent a student has shown himself to be 
in meeting school tasks, the more quickly he is released to face adult 
problems. 

4. These boys and girls [who withdraw prior to graduation] come out 

of school at ages that make job placement difficult or impossible. 

. “the secondary school has not provided opportunities for its most 
handicapped students to overcome financial obstacles and to remain in 
school.” 

6. If interests actually furnish the dynamic for meaningful and satisfying 
accomplishment, the school needs to utilize far more fully these 
resources. 

. Many [students] drift out of school without any clear-cut program 
of immediate action, and lack the stabilizing influence of a reasonable 
vocational objective. 

8. It also seems apparent that many students do not have, at the time 

they leave school, sufficient resources to guide them into constructive 
leisure-time activities without the help of adults.* 


an 


~—s 


This volume should prove to be well worth careful study by 
any person in the secondary-education field, in as much as the 
findings which are interpreted serve to identify specific direc- 


tions in which the training of youth is now being neglected. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Education for Citizenship 
By SEERLEY REID 


Oe of the most important objectives of general education 
is the development of social and civic competence. How 
well are the schools accomplishing this objective? The staff 
of the Regents’ Inquiry accepted the thesis that the basic objec- 
tive of general education is to develop a degree of social com- 
petence which will enable pupils to participate constructively in 
the operations of society. Unless young people can be produced 
who are inclined and able to participate in democratic processes, 
the American tradition will become a futile dream. 


* Wherever possible, these interpretations have been quoted directly from the report. 
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In order to discover the character of social and civic educa- 
tion, the Inquiry staff made classroom observations of pupils 
and teachers and administered certain tests to pupils in the 
schools of New York. The tests provided indexes for informa- 
tion on American history, information about current events, 
information about community facts, comprehension of social 
terms, study skills, social and civic attitudes, and pupil behavior 
in school living. These materials are reported in the volume 
Education for Citizenship prepared by Howard E. Wilson. 


re the data provided by the tests it was inferred that 
pupils had attained some degree of competence in remem- 
bering the conventional facts taught in American history and 
civics, but that the point at which this competence grew most 
rapidly was during the twelfth grade—because of the required 
course in American history. On current-events tests, the pupils 
were somewhat above the average for the country as a whole, 
but were not well informed on international affairs, on basic 
trends in industrial life, and on governmental theory and struc- 
ture. Ona test of information about their own localities, pupils 
generally were lamentably ignorant and misinformed. The 
pupils in New York seemed to be inferior to pupils of other 
selected states in study skills such as reading maps, interpreting 
charts, locating references, and using the dictionary. On a test 
of attitudes involving race, politics, and national and interna- 
tional matters, the pupils were fairly liberal. They were 
inclined to give at least verbal allegiance to such democratic 
concepts as free speech and free assembly. Over two-thirds of 
the secondary-school pupils said they read a newspaper regu- 
larly, but the test results indicate that the pupils rarely master 
more than the headlines. 

The pupils in New York show wide individual variations 
in mental aptitude, socioeconomic interests, and career outlooks. 
Boys tend to do better than girls on the social-studies tests used, 
probably because boys take more social-science classes. Pupils, 
however, see little relation between their instruction in the 
social studies and their own reaction in sociocivic situations, and 
a contributing factor may be the syllabuses now in use for the 
social studies in New York, which offer a patternless and inade- 
quate statement of objectives. The social-studies curriculum in 
most of the schools of the state is patterned upon the recom- 
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mendations in the state syllabuses. In the opinion of many 
teachers and of the Inquiry staff, the curriculum does not ade- 
quately reflect the various fields of the social sciences. It is too 
predominantly historical; its economics are too theoretical; 
social processes are neglected. Current events, though widely 
taught, are superficially learned. 

Regarding methods, materials, and evalution of instruction, 
the staff of the Regents’ Inquiry believes that teaching is too 
exclusively a matter of hearing recitations. Testing practices in 
the state are poor, for the most part, both in techniques and in 
materials, depending on paper-and-pencil measures of mem- 
oriter outcomes. The Regents’ examinations are no better in 
this respect than are teacher-made tests used in individual class- 
rooms. It is an ironic note that the Inquiry itself depended 
greatly upon informational paper-and-pencil tests. 

The teachers of the social studies in New York are, gener- 
ally speaking, a superior group. The chief weakness of these 
teachers, however, is their lack of intimate connection, as adults, 
with the vital forces of organized economic and political life. 
They are for the most part overburdened by school activities 
and responsibilities. 


"eo recommendation of the Regents’ Inquiry is that in 
classroom teaching of the social studies there should be 
more constructive activity for all pupils, more varied curriculum 
materials dealing with pupils’ interests and growing out of 
pupils’ personal problems in the field of human relations. 
There is need for teachers and administrators to make some 
determined effort to state the objectives of the social-studies 
instruction as social competence and to focus instructional 
practices on these objectives. In the social-studies curriculum 
the state should provide leadership and should initiate the 
development of social-studies bulletins. It is recommended 
that each bulletin should suggest techniques and materials for 
teaching a single topic. 

The Inquiry points to a need for more extensive and sys- 
tematic training of teachers in the newer social sciences and in 
ways and means of evaluating the outcomes of social-studies 
instruction. It is also recommended that the State Department 
substitute for the present Regents’ examinations a variety of 
tests, which will measure all desired outcomes of social-studies 
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instruction and which may be given in selected schools as a basis 
for supervisory stimulation and guidance of the whole school 
system. Finally, the Inquiry investigators call for the appoint- 
ment to the State Education Department of an outstandingly 
capable director of the social studies. 


} es implications for citizenship education which grow from 
the Regents’ Inquiry survey are nationwide in their sig- 
nificance. Social education in schools everywhere has been too 
concerned with the mastery and manipulation of historical facts, 
To meet the challenge of the changing socioeconomic conditions 
in our national life today, a new and reconstructed social edu- 
cation is needed. Trends in general education require that 
social-studies instruction deal more realistically and compre- 
hensively with current socioeconomic problems which are 
related to the lives of secondary-school pupils. They require, 
further, that instruction for social competence shall concern 
itself not alone with facts to be learned, but with the develop- 
ment of desirable civic and social attitudes, broadened interest 
in social and economic problems, critical thinking and analysis 
of propaganda about social issues, and some contribution 


toward personal-social adaptability of the individual pupil. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Education for Work 
By IRVING ROBBINS 


Je purpose of Education for Work’ can be stated as an 
attempt “to define the needs for vocational adjustment 
under modern economic conditions in New York State, and to 
appraise the facilities provided by the public schools for meet- 
ing these needs.” 

It would be impossible to summarize all the findings in a 
brief review since this book represents a summary of much of 
the data which formed a bulk of the report on When Youth 
Leave School. Among the more important findings are: first, 
that there is great inequality of opportunity for school pupils to 
pursue certain types of vocational education; second, that the 
principal concern of youth is that of finding a job; third, that 
* By Thomas L. Norton. 
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the guidance offered pupils by the schools is inadequate; fourth, 
that there is a lack of interest and effort on the part of voca- 
tional schools to follow up both non-graduate and graduate 
students; fifth, that less than 30 per cent of the commercial- 
course graduates are employed in jobs involving skills in which 
they have had training; and, sixth, that of the one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pupils who leave school in New York 
state each year, a substantial number find themselves unem- 
ployed. Mr. Norton, the author of this volume, attributes these 
conditions to inadequate school training as well as to the 
weaknesses in our economic system. 

Other findings are: first, that within a period of from six 
to eleven months after leaving school, graduates of vocational 
schools are better adjusted than students taking general courses; 
second, that students taking general courses want white-collar 
jobs, while this preference does not hold true for students 
taking vocational courses; third, that graduates seem better ad- 
justed than non-graduates; fourth, that the leisure-time activ- 
ities of students from general high-school courses are superior 
to those of the vocational students; fifth, that extra-curricular 
programs in vocational schools are generally weak; sixth, that 
the vocational-course boys earn more a week than the general- 
course boys; seventh, that the vocational graduate has a better 
chance of advancement than the non-graduate; and, eighth, 
that the vocational group feel that they have a chance for 
advancement. 


T Is recommended that the work of the State Department of 
Education center on remedying some of the weaknesses in 
school offerings, in vocational guidance, and in the work of 
agencies associated with the schools of New York state. It is 
suggested that instead of using student wishes as a basis for 
selecting and educating students, a scientific testing program 
be organized to “reveal the native and acquired characteristics 
of the pupil.” The school program, it is asserted, must be 
fundamentally changed so that it may become “inclusive, 
dynamic, realistic, adequate, effective, socially desirable, and 
socially economical.” For pupils who leave school at the ninth- 
grade level, the objectives should concern orientation to a vari- 
ety of exploratory vocational experiences so that students may 
be guided along lines of wise selection of courses and vocations 
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according to “latent” interests and abilities. For pupils in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, the objectives should be 
centered about providing desirable work habits, vocational 
adaptability, and a knowledge of basic skills. Vocational and 
technical institutes should be organized for providing training 
to high-school graduates who can profit from such education, 

The Inquiry staff points to further obligations of the school, 
now neglected: namely, certifying the accomplishments of 
pupils, placing students into jobs, and making follow-up studies 
on students for at least eight months after they have left school. 
It is recommended that the school should perform these func- 
tions in co-operation with other institutions. It is recommended 
also that common offerings be made in the general fields of 
agriculture, industry, homemaking, domestic and personal 
services, and business occupations. 


S ONE reviews the findings and the recommendations of the 
Inquiry, one is impressed with the wide scope of investi- 
gation undertaken and the concise method of presentation of 
the data. Mr. Norton and his colleagues have made general 
rather than minute recommendations so as to build a general 
frame within which schools may treat the industrialized aspects 
of their own programs. For this reason, we may consider this 
report as just the start of a much larger task of putting these 
recommendations into a form in which administrators and teach- 
ers may readily use them. Educators, public and private, in 
other states may find much useful information in this volume 
because what is true in New York with reference to the youth 
work problem seems also to be true in other states, as reported 
by the findings of the American Youth Commission, the Mary- 
land Youth Survey, and similar studies. 

The problem of unemployed youth is of national concern. 
When Mr. Norton places the blame for lack of vocational 
adjustment on the school as well as on the economic system, he 
is quite right; however, the recommendations of the study do 
not seem to deal with the hard realities of changing the eco- 
nomic system. One may take issue with the author in that he 
does not pay sufficient attention to the way our economic system 


interferes with fundamental educational reconstruction. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 
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The School Health Program 


By J. ROBERT MILES 


HE volume The School Health Program’ is a report of a 
"Tec study of the health program of the schools of New 
York. The chief areas which are appraised are the school health 
programs, sanitation in the schools, mental hygiene, health 
instruction in the schools, physical education and recreation, and 
health services. 

Practically all the data were acquired through school visi- 
tation in twenty or more communities representative of various 
geographic areas and economic levels as well as of various 
grades of educational status. For the most part, the data were 
obtained from observations, interviews, check lists, or score 
sheets based on appropriate criteria. It is to be regretted that 
no concrete illustrations of the techniques or procedures fol- 
lowed or of the data or evidence accumulated are included in 
the present volume. 

The report decries the preoccupation of the State Health 
Department with petty routine which largely prevents creative 
planning or any adequate research program. The committee 
concludes that the most serious handicap of the school health 
program is its lack of integration with the educational program 
asa whole: “It is an alien element, forced into the system by 
outside pressure groups, not accepted with any real conviction 
and, as an inevitable result, is itself tinged with a spirit of 
defensive self-assertion.” 

The committee believes that all five areas of the health 
program should function under the educational authorities of 
the community and that these five areas “must be so related as 
to form parts of one co-ordinated whole, and contribute to the 
sum of all experiences which favorably influence habits, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge relating to individual, community, and 
racial health.” 

The committee found that while the general construction 
of the school buildings investigated was adequate, equipment 
and methods of operation were deficient. These deficiencies 
included excessive overheating of the classroom, inadequate 


1 By C. E. A. Winslow. 
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illumination, lack of adequate hygienic seating, lack of the 
observance of the ordinary rules of sanitary decency, and 
definite fire hazards. 

In its study of mental hygiene the committee found that a 
vast amount of research is needed since this represents an area 
for which the schools have only recently assumed any responsi- 
bility. It recommends in this connection an_ attractive 
physical plant, removal from the school system of malad- 
justed personalities (teachers and students), a curriculum which 
provides for individualization, a recognition of social malad- 
justments as signs of inner needs, an adequate accumulation of 
personality data for each child, a systematic program of guid- 
ance, provision of special classes for children who need them, 
psychiatric examination and treatment, provision for a regularly 
functioning committee of the school for the study of personality 
problems, an awareness on the part of the leaders in teacher- 
training institutions of the necessity for rejecting those prospec- 
tive teachers whose personality would be a menace to the mental 
health of children, and the appointment to the State Depart- 
ment of Education of a well-qualified mental hygienist to 
outline and interpret a program of mental hygiene. 


.. responsibility for health instruction in New York 
schools rests upon the classroom teacher in the elementary 
grades. The committee found that a creditable job is being 
done in Grades I, II, and III, but that in the remainder of the 
elementary grades there is great variation with respect to the 
type and effectiveness of the instruction offered. The report 
recommends that health instruction be directed by one in- 
dividual well qualified in health principles, that the work of 
this individual be integrated with the general program of the 
school system, and that all phases of the school health pro- 
gram be co-ordinated through a committee made up of 
representatives of each of the fields involved. 

In the field study of physical education and recreation, a 
deficiency in essential material facilities is reported. Some of 
the defects in the physical-education program found by the 
committee include an indefiniteness of program in many schools, 
lack of co-ordination with the school program as a whole, lack 
of intelligent procedure for grouping children in physical 
education classes, overcrowded classes which interfere with ef- 
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ficiency, and a variation in amount of time for each class period. 
The committee found that the area of health service is the 
least effectively administered of any of the phases of the health 
program which were included in its study. It criticizes the lack 
of a working philosophy for the health service program and 
recommends that one be formulated. It also recommends 
adequate supervision by a physician who not only has had ex- 
perience in public health work but has made a serious study of 
educational problems. It also feels that the quality of service 
rendered depends on local supervision. A regular committee 
composed of representatives of health instructors, mental 
hygiene, medical service, nursing, and physical education is 
suggested to co-ordinate health service with the educational 
program. 

The best summarizing clew to the recommendations of 
the committee may be found in the following suggested changes 
in seven sections of the state’s education law: 

1. The removal of the present financial limitations on building repair and 
recreational facilities 
2. The replacement of the requirement of “forced ventilation in 
schools” by a more adaptable provision 
3. The replacing of “average daily attendance” by “school enrollment” 
as the basis of apportioning state funds 
. The instituting of psychological services in the schools 
. The limiting of required health certification to three periods: (a) on 
entering, (4) during later elementary, (c) during the secondary 
6. Repeal of the requirement for a specified “health staff” to assist the 
Commissioner of Education 
. A provision for the subjection of maladjusted teachers to examination 
by the State Department of Mental Hygiene 


nn > 
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HE findings and recommendations of this committee are 

doubtless characteristic of those which might have resulted 
from a study of other state health programs. It seems unfor- 
tunate that this report has not been written up in a sufficiently 
interesting manner to incite widespread public consideration 
that might result in action. Similar studies have been made in 
the past and shelved. It would seem, in the reviewer’s esti- 
mation, that this book will likewise fail to disturb the equa- 
nimity of educators sufficiently to bring about the fulfillment of 
its recommendations. [Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Adult Education 
By J. ROBERT MILES 


A delineating the scope of adult education by definition 
to be “any purposeful effort toward self-development 

. . without compulsion and without such effort becoming the 
major field of activity,” this study’ describes the agencies, pri- 
marily public, and activities in New York state serving such 
purposes. It then describes special aspects of adult education 
relating to home life and family relationship, workers’ educa- 
tion, the press, movies, and radio, the typical adult student of 
today and his reasons for studying, and the provisions of state 
laws for adult education and the effects of these laws on state 
and Federal educational agencies. 

Data were collected from the various agencies of adult 
education in New York state through their administrative, 
personnel, and progress reports; through conferences and 
interviews with both educators and laymen; and through 
observations and reports of these agencies in action in selected 
areas or cities of the state. 

This part of the Regents’ Inquiry attempts to evaluate the 
present New York program of adult education, first, as to the 
availability of both general and vocational education for adults; 
second, as to its most apparent weakness; and third, as to impli- 
cations for future changes in the program. The committee 
making the study recognized the “fifth wheel” character of 
adult education at present, as well as a great need for co- 
ordination among existing agencies. Opportunities for adult 
education in and around New York City were found to be far 
greater than in other sections of the state, although cities such 
as Buffalo and Schenectady had many active agencies. 


hee a education in social and civic effectiveness, cultural 
and appreciational development, recreation and self- 
expression, consumer education, and the broader bases of knowl- 
edge and interests were found to be confined largely to urban 
areas. Many agencies in the field of health and safety educa- 
tion were reported as doing excellent work, but duplication of 
effort and sporadic campaigning indicated a lack of program 
1 Reeves, F. W.; Fausler, T.; and Houle, C. O. Adult Education. 
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co-ordination in most areas. Considerable inadequacy was dis- 
covered in the program of adult training for home and family 
living, although some excellent experimentation in nursery 
schools and parent education was noted. Vocational education 
was found to be limited almost entirely to the learning of the 
skills and facts of a particular vocation. The study of the social, 
economic, and political factors bearing on an occupation was 
usually ignored. 

The committee thought the present program of New York 
state to be unsatisfactory in the following respects: 


1. There is little co-ordination in the administration and financial plan- 
ning of the many agencies. 

2. Special problems such as citizenship, naturalization, and consumer 
education need more attention. 

3. Both occupational and educational guidance is greatly needed with 
few, if any, agencies able to provide the means for such guidance. 

4. Instructors in public schools and equipment available there are often 
unsatisfactory for adult schools. 

5. Special opportunities are offered in some vocations and practically no 
opportunities in others—such as the distributive vocations. 

6. Neither the highest nor the lowest economic groups are found to be 
participating in the program at the present time. 

7. Agencies for evaluation and research are greatly needed in order to 
adjust the present program to the problems revealed by the study. 


The committee recommended that adult education should 
be recognized as an integral part of public education. As such 
it “must share in the principle of equalization of opportunity 
both in a quantitative and qualitative fashion.” In as much as 
adult education parallels adult life, “many types of agencies 
are necessary.” Democratic methods of determining policies 
and practices, with a “reasonable measure of autonomy for each 
local district,” are recommended. 

To the improvement of the geographic and economic distri- 
bution of opportunity for adult education the committee added: 


1. The reorganization of the State Education Department to 
a) Place adult education on a par with other levels of education 
b) Co-ordinate state educational agencies and avoid duplication 
c) Devise methods to protect citizens from exploitation by 

proprietary agencies 

2. The creation of new state-supported agencies to 

a) Extend occupational and vocational information and guidance 

6) Direct community program demonstrations 
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c) Administer university extension correspondence instruction 
(including a program of radio education) 

. The expenditure by the state of $1,275,000 over a five-year 
period for the agencies recommended in (2), not including a 
recommended $1,000,000 for a proposed five-year program of 
education by radio 


4. The abolition of the requirement of teacher certification for adult 
education except in Regents’ evening high schools 


These recommendations were projected on the assumption that 
“continuous evaluation procedures” would be carried on to 
guide such an experimental program so that a state program of 
adult education might evolve, which would be “proportionate 
with the needs and desires of the whole people.” 


I sEEMs likely that the weaknesses found in New York state 
adult education exist to some degree in every state. A need 
for both local and state planning councils with sufficient execu- 
tive power to bring about an adequate program is certainly 
indicated by the lack of co-ordination in administration and 
financing, the lack of adequate evaluation of the present complex 
program, the need for occupational surveys in order to improve 
vocational guidance, the selective factors operating in the pres- 
ent program as indicated by the social stratification of the adults 
participating, the realization that the education of adults is a 
public responsibility of equal importance with the education of 
youth. A long view of the situation certainly includes the utili- 
zation of, and hence the adaptation of, present public educa- 
tional facilities to such a program. Should every state have a 
state board of education with the power and personnel to co- 
ordinate elementary, secondary, college, and adult education? 

[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


State Aid and School Costs 
By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


O- problem which has received emphasis recently, on the 
part of both the teaching profession and the taxpayers, 
has been state aid and school costs. In this field, as in practically 
every other field of education and administration, there are 
certain issues which may be considered controversial. 
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New York’s method of allotting state moneys for local 
educational purposes has been considered a model, and many 
states have adopted a similar plan for the distribution of state 
moneys to local schools. Paul Mort has formulated many 
of the basic ideas in the New York state-aid plan, especially 
the weighted-pupil formula used to estimate units of educa- 
tional need for supporting a standard minimum program. In 
New York state, where the Regents’ Inquiry analyzed these 
figures according to the volume State Aid and School Costs,’ 
the average per-pupil expenditure for education is the highest 
in the country. 

The staff of the Regents’ Inquiry has characterized the 
development of legislation relating to state aid in New York 
as piecemeal and unco-ordinated. The Inquiry staff believes 
that while the intermittent and sporadic survey has served a 
useful purpose in the past, a continuous study of the cost and 
character of education should be instituted to provide for con- 
tinuous revision of state-aid legislation. 


roca fundamental to any program of state aid are the 
size and organization of school districts to which the aid is 
allotted. At the present time many of the existing school dis- 
tricts in New York seem uneconomical and inadequate in terms 
of their educational costs. The following criteria have been 
suggested for satisfactory units of administration and attend- 
ance: educational adequacy, fiscal competence, administrative 
efficiency, local initiative and interest, demographic inclusive- 
ness, facility of transportation, alteration of boundaries, attend- 
ance areas, and co-operative service district. 

The Inquiry staff feels that the present method of appor- 
tioning state aid is a distinct improvement over previous meth- 
ods in that it distributes the burden more equitably among those 
best able to pay. The staff found, however, that the state-aid 
method was instrumental in perpetuating an ineffective district 
system which included inequalities in educational opportunities, 
competition for non-resident pupils, uneconomical methods of 
loans and debts, and unsound local tax structures. It recom- 
mended a reorganization of school districts so that they would 
become more adequate administrative attendance units, so that 
they would provide for a more efficient and economical expendi- 
By A. C. Grace and G. A. Moe. 
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ture. Two major types of districts were defined, namely, 
municipal school districts and central school districts in rural 
areas. A re-districting authority was proposed and its major 
functions outlined. 

The Inquiry staff recommends the integration of the total 
state-aid program and the creation of a state equalization fund. 
It recommends state responsibility for maximum educational 
opportunity and introduces the concept of maximum approvable 
educational opportunity. A revised plan for apportionment of 
school aid has been conceived in terms of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. Educational opportunity would be defined 
by a specific statement of the nature and extent of the curricu- 
lum, of teacher load, of salaries, of special services, of length 
and number of periods per week, of equipment and supplies, of 
library facilities, and of plant program. The Inquiry staff 
claims that by following its plan New York would be basing 
equalization upon a program of education rather than upon any 
stated sum of money. However, the apportionment formula 
would use a weighted-pupil unit as a basic factor for determin- 
ing educational need within the program of educational oppor- 
tunity. Among the conditions prerequisite for receiving state 
aid would be reasonable teacher load, adequacy of services, 
maintenance of school for 190 days, and employment of 
qualified personnel. 

In the matter of school costs, the Inquiry staff has recom- 
mended an all-cost method and has suggested working pro- 
cedures for this plan. It has indicated the relationship between 
cost and quality of education and a proposed program for the 
State Education Department. In addition to this, it has out- 
lined, more or less specifically, certain patterns of school busi- 
ness organization and administration, budgeting and financial 
control methods, purchasing methods, and a proposed mutual- 
insurance system in which the state would act as the insurance 
corporation. Debt administration is discussed in some detail. 


oT only in New York, but in every state, the size and num- 

ber of small school districts, with the consequent lack of 
educational leadership, raise the issue of how best to organize 
larger units of control and management. District organization 
is intimately related to the methods of school finance. Although 
a formula for apportioning state aid to districts is suggested, 
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the investigators in New York make the generalization that no 
formula automatically apportioning financial aid to local school 
districts can function effectively in the midst of weaknesses in 
organization and administration that exist in inefficient school 
districts. 

The Inquiry staff has made some specific suggestions about 
economies that may be effected by the elimination of the small 
and inefficient districts, by the increasing of class size, by co- 
operative and scientific purchasing of supplies, by reduction of 
fire-insurance costs, by long-time planning of debts, by long- 
term planning of construction, and by the reduction of interest 
rates. Some of these suggested economies, such as the increase 
of class size and reduction of interest rates, seem theoretical 
rather than real if applied to the present situation or that of the 
immediate future in New York. Other economies suggested 
seem reasonable and probably can be made, not only in New 
York but in other states as well. There is little question that 
reasonable economies can be effected by the various methods 
suggested by the investigators. There are, however, also serious 
difficulties in realizing such suggestions. 

It should be borne in mind that the recommended economies 
are offset by recommended expansion and improvement in the 
educational program for the state. It would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if those interested in short-sighted economy use part of 
the findings and recommendations and forget about the more 
important findings and recommendations respecting the im- 
provement of the school program, especially the curricular and 


guidance services, which will require additional funds. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Preparation of Teachers 
By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


ro problem of preparation of school personnel is contro- 
versial. It is almost impossible to find any group of sur- 
veyors who would not gather data to prove their points of view 
about the training of teachers. When Charles H. Judd joined 
the Regents’ Inquiry staff, many persons might well have fore- 
cast that he would recommend the plan of teacher preparation 
in which he believes. This belief may be summarized as indi- 
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cating a practical abolition of teachers’ colleges, as such, and an 
emphasis upon the liberal-arts college curriculum plus profes- 
sional education courses as the optimum preparation for teach- 
ers. Opposed to this point of view are those who claim that the 
professional education courses, which are important in teacher 
training, would receive inadequate recognition in liberal-arts 
colleges, where vested subject-matter interests are in control of 
course offerings. 

Realizing the bias of the investigators, a reader may better 
interpret the findings and recommendations of the Regents’ 
Inquiry staff given in the volume Preparation of School Per- 
sonnel. It states, for example, that inadequate provision has 
been made for mastery of subject-matter in the academic disci- 
plines in most of the state teachers’ colleges; that is, that the 
investigators’ brand of general education is being neglected. It 
has raised questions about the length of the curriculums which 
a state should recognize as proper preparation for teachers, the 
proper emphasis on “general education” versus courses on pro- 
fessional education, and the proper content of such professional 
courses. The faculties of the teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools are criticized for not providing productive scholars, for 
not carrying on experimental programs, for being unlike liberal- 
arts college faculties, and for using inadequate teaching meth- 
ods. The materials, equipment, and expenditures of the state 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools are entirely inadequate. 

The students in the teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
according to the Inquiry staff, should be selected much more 
carefully, and certain inducements of a financial sort made to 
attract more able persons. The supervisory and administrative 
personnel should be improved by more extensive state super- 
vision, aid should be provided for in-service training, and 
higher standards for supervisory and administrative positions 


should be developed. 


‘haus is a dearth of evidence presented by the investigators 
to indicate how they arrived at their findings, beyond occa- 
sional observation and visitation in state normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. The investigators made little or no attempt 
to study the adequacy of teacher-training courses in liberal-arts 
colleges. The major issue between professional courses and the 
academic disciplines in teacher training is, as the investigators 
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admit, that the liberal-arts colleges have difficulty in meeting 
the requirements in observation and practice teaching estab- 
lished by the New York State Education Department. The 
state requires 120 clock-hours of such preparation for prospec- 
tive teachers. The adequacy of an institution (for the training 
of prospective teachers) that cannot meet this requirement 
might be seriously questioned. 

The investigators propose that the Regents organize a state 
council on the education of school personnel in order to modify 
the present policy of the teacher education and certification 
division of the State Department of Education. This council, it 
is suggested, would become a policy-proposing body in the field 
of teacher preparation and certification. 

A second major recommendation is that greater attention 
should be given to the general education of teachers. This, the 
investigators assert, can best be accomplished by the extension 
of all teacher-training curriculums to four or more years. 

Another important recommendation is that the teacher- 
preparing institutions of the state be made centers for supervi- 
sion of public schools in their respective service areas. 


. the major recommendations—the state council 
on the education of school personnel, the emphasis upon 
general education of teachers, and the proposal that teacher- 
preparing institutions be the centers for supervision in their 
respective areas—apply to practically every state in the country. 
These problems have received serious consideration by both 
national and state committees from time to time. Continued 
experimentation and the initiation of new practices are highly 
desirable. A major criticism against the Regents’ Inquiry is 
that they have failed to co-ordinate the study of the prepara- 
tion of school personnel with other parts of the survey. Where, 
for example, are the recommendations for the preparation of 
school personnel competent to provide a new education for 
citizenship or for high school and life, or a new education for 
all youth of school age? Such recommendations, if they exist 
at all, are in separate volumes and not in the volume where one 
might expect these topics to be dealt with explicitly. Yet these 
are problems which must be solved in all of the teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools and liberal-arts colleges which prepare 
teachers, if the new education for American life is to be realized. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


School and Community 
By J. HOWARD ROWLAND 


HE report School and Community’ is an intensive study of 

fifty communities in New York, including 16 cities, 13 
urban villages, 11 rural villages, and 10 unincorporated towns. 
Mr. Maller is in substantial agreement with other students of 
population in his general conclusions about population trends. 
He points out that the continuously rising trend of population 
growth in New York state since 1790 is passing its peak. The 
rate of increase has begun to decline; in 1940 an all-time peak 
in the total population is predicted (12,980,000) ; and in 1960 
he estimates that the total population for the state will be less 
than for 1930. 

Careful attention is devoted to specific elements of the pop- 
ulation trend. The birth rates among the foreign elements of 
the population are declining with their gradual adjustment to 
American standards of living. A decline of the general birth 
rate was accentuated during the depression, but since 1934 the 
decline has been small. With the reduction in infant mortality, 
there has been a reduction in the death rate, but because of the 
general aging of the population, an increase of the death rate 
is expected. The natural gain of population in the state declined 
from 9 per 1000 in 1920 to 3 per 1000 in 1930, and it is ex- 
pected that in the near future the number of births will balance 
the number of deaths. Immigration has practically ceased, and 
the only possible source of a large future population increase in 
New York is movement from other states. 

The author emphasizes urban versus rural trends within 
New York and compares general trends for the state with the 
entire United States. From 1900 to 1930 the state increased 
73 per cent, as compared with a national gain of 62 per cent. 
During the same period New York City was gaining more rap- 
idly than the rest of the state, accentuated by a higher birth rate, 
a lower infant mortality, and a lower death rate. Beginning in 
the twenties, a decrease of the farm population was noted, 
while in the same period there was a marked increase of the 
rural non-farm population in suburban counties. 

Turning from general population trends to an analysis of 

* By Julius B. Maller. 
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the school population, the author finds that the total school 
enrollment of the state increased continuously until 1935. This 
increase is attributed to the general increase of the population of 
the state, the gradual increase of the compulsory age limit, the 
growing popularity of secondary education, and reduced 
employment opportunities for minors. 

The peak in elementary-school enrollment was reached in 
1930 and has declined since 1931. The decline was felt in the 
first grade in 1928, reflecting the general decline of the birth 
rate, which began in 1922. The enrollment in secondary schools 
has not yet begun to decline although a peak is expected in the 
near future, after which the secondary schools are expected to 
follow a pattern similar to that in the elementary schools. 


oo in school population from one community to 
another are attributed to differences in distribution of age 
groups, educational facilities, employment for youth, ethnic 
composition, attitudes toward education, and the proportion 
enrolled in parochial schools. The cities account for the enroll- 
ment of 72 per cent of the total school enrollment of the state; 
villages and supervisory districts account for the remaining 
28 per cent. The proportion of pupils enrolled in secondary 
schools is greater in the villages than in the cities, and the 
tendency for high-school pupils to complete the four-year 
course is greater in both villages and supervisory districts than 
in the cities. 

Variations are noted throughout the state in the composition 
and the rate of progress of the school population. These varia- 
tions are important along with other demographic and educa- 
tional data in making forecasts aimed at avoiding overexpansion 
or shortage of school facilities. In view of the decline of the 
total school population of the state, the author recommends 
that educational efforts, which in the past were directed toward 
the expansion of the school plant, should now be directed 
toward the reduction of class size, giving greater attention to 
individual differences and emphasizing character education and 
personality adjustment. 

An analysis of the ethnic composition of the population of 
New York reveals that one-fourth of the population is foreign 
born, and that the foreign-born stock, along with their native- 
born children, constitute 61 per cent of the total. Among the 
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foreign born, the largest group is Italian (12.3 per cent of the 
total), and the Russian and German are the next largest groups 
(8.2 per cent each). For the entire state Negroes constitute 3.3 
per cent of the total population, the largest concentration being 
in Manhattan, where the Negroes constitute 12 per cent of the 
total population. Fifteen per cent of the population of the state 
were unnaturalized in 1930, while in Manhattan 22.5 per cent 
were unnaturalized. 


O* THE basis of occupational trends, the author predicts an 
increased demand for well-trained clerks and technicians, 
and for teachers in the secondary schools. He feels that edu- 
cators should give more attention to training clerical and 
professional workers, and suggests that the training should not 
be too rigid, so that shifting from one occupation to another can 
be readily accomplished. Another important recommendation 
is that vocational education and guidance should not be limited 
to training in skills, but should also include an understanding 
of social problems. 

The weakest part of this study is the chapter entitled 
“Social Factors.” In this chapter the author discusses crime, 
delinquency, illiteracy, library facilities, magazine circulation, 
the Boy Scout organization, health, and safety conditions so 
inadequately that exposition by the reviewer is not merited. 

A somewhat better presentation is devoted to “Economic 
Factors.” New York, which includes only one-half per cent of 
the area and 10 per cent of the population of the United States, 
receives more than one-fourth of the total volume of the 
national income on which income-tax returns are filed. This 
state also possesses one-third of the country’s bank resources 
and provides nearly nine-tenths of the total revenue from stock 
transfers. The writer analyzes various types of localities in 
terms of economic indexes and suggests the need for equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities in rural and urban schools. 

The final chapter of this book is entitled “Community 
Background of Education.” Again we find a definite weakness 
in the author’s presentation. Two conclusions are presented. 
First, the communities of the state differ markedly with regard 
to conditions affecting the capacity to support education, average 
expenditures for education, educational needs, and the character 
of public education as revealed in progress and achievement. 
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Second, the author finds that the measures of economic condi- 
tions and those of educational status are correlated not only 
among themselves but also with one another. 

The author’s skill as a statistician and his careful treatment 
of data have resulted in an excellent but altogether unimagina- 
tive book, devoted mostly to population statistics. His apparent 
lack of understanding of social processes has resulted in a book 
that will be of little help in the task of integrating forces in the 
community around educational objectives. [Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Motion Pictures and Radio 
By I. KEITH TYLER 


O SINGLE out motion pictures and radio from among a 

large number of teaching aids and deal with them in a 
separate volume, Motion Pictures and Radio, apart from the 
general treatment of the educational problems of the schools 
of the state of New York would seem to imply either that 
they are of much greater importance than other means of learn- 
ing, or that they are so new that they must be given special 
emphasis. Actually, however, motion pictures and radio pro- 
grams need most of all to be considered as a part of the regular 
and accepted materials which teachers have at their disposal 
for instruction and at least two cities in New York state have 
been outstanding in their regular use of these media. This 
separatism constitutes one of the greatest weaknesses of this 
volume of the Inquiry series. 

Interestingly enough, a second weakness of the book is 
the separate consideration given to radio and to motion pictures 
when they might better have been dealt with together since 
most of the things that can be said of each of them can also be 
said of the other. Both offer unusual possibilities for accom- 
plishing many educational objectives when used in the class- 
room; both have a significant place in the leisure-time lives of 
boys and girls; both are available out of school for supple- 
mentary use; both offer opportunities for production experience 
by youngsters; and both are important sources of information 
and influence and seem to require special efforts on the part of 
? By Elizabeth Laine. 
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the school in developing critical discrimination on the part of 
children. Finally, both media are largely controlled by com- 
mercial motives so that education is in the main a secondary 
consideration. 

It appears to this reviewer, also, that the book suffers be- 
cause it was not approached from the standpoint of the class- 
room. While in both fields Miss Laine has outlined in a 
general way the contributions which each can make to educa- 
tion, she has not studied the difficulties which teachers have 
in their use. It is these difficulties that are in part responsible 
for the relatively little use that is made of these media in 
many cities, and it is from an analysis of these difficulties that 
a more functional state program might have been proposed. In 
addition, the book would have been greatly improved if the 
author had indicated ways in which the use of these media 
might contribute toward an improved program of instruction 
as recommended in the other volumes of the survey. 

Miss Laine recommends separate departments for radio 
and for motion pictures in the state department of New York. 
There may be practical reasons for this proposal which do not 
appear in the report, but the reviewer would certainly not 
concur in this recommendation for other situations. Because 
these fields are closely allied and because, too, they are related 
to many other learning aids, a unified department of “aids to 
learning,” closely tied in with the curriculum and supervision 
phases of the state program would certainly be preferable. 

The radio field changes rapidly, so the reader should 
supplement the section on broadcasting with some information 
about recordings. Developing a library of recordings and cir- 
culating playing equipment are important parts of a state 
program which could be handled in a similar fashion to a 
film or slide library. 

This book has little to offer the student of radio and 
motion pictures in education except a general picture of their 
importance and some information about uses being made of 
them in scattered places. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 
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The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


By NORMAN WOELFEL 


HE Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards was 
T: research program carried out from 1933 to 1939 on a 
nationwide scale by representatives of the six regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools; namely, the New 
England, Middle States, North Central, Southern, Northwest, 
and Western Associations, respectively. The Chairman of the 
General Committee was George E. Carrothers; Walter Crosby 
Eells was Co-ordinator. The purposes of the study were to 
formulate criteria and develop procedures to be used in evalu- 
ating and stimulating secondary schools; and on the basis of the 
experimental data, to prepare a report offering recommenda- 
tions which might serve as a basis for the programs of the 
regional associations, and to help state and regional officials in 
the use of the instruments and techniques developed in the 
course of the research. The study cost about $200,000, of 
which $20,000 was contributed by the co-operating regional 
associations and the remainder by the General Education Board. 

The report of the Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools 
includes the following volumes, all published by the Study, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.: 


Evaluative Criteria (1940 Edition) 

Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition) 

How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition)—a manual 
to accompany the 1940 editions of Evaluative Criteria and Edu- 
cational Temperatures 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools, General Report—on the methods, 
activities, and results of the Cooperative Study 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools, Supplementary Reprints—deal- 
ing with special phases of the work and results of the Cooperative 


Study 
Evaluation of a Secondary-School Library (1938 Edition) 
The first three of these publications furnish the materials and 
explain the procedures to be followed in the new method of 
evaluation of a secondary school which has been developed by 
the Cooperative Study. The fourth book, Evaluation of Sec- 
ondary Schools, General Report, is a comprehensive volume 
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giving in considerable detail the history of the project and the 
experimental methods used in developing the evaluation instru- 
ments, in validating the methods and materials finally selected, 
and in rejecting others which were tried and which were found 
wanting. The fifth book on the list, Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools, Supplementary Reprints, is made up of reprints of 
various articles published in educational journals by the staff 
of the Cooperative Study during the period of its work. These 
reprints are of interest not so much to the general reader, as to 
anyone desiring further information on certain phases of the 
study outlined in the general report. 


ta first line of attack of the Cooperative Study was aimed 
at determining and classifying the characteristics of a good 
secondary school. The criteria tentatively selected were orig- 
inally drawn from over twenty-five hundred research studies 
in the field of secondary education. These criteria were 
revised and refined by extensive criticism by about seven hun- 
dred collaborators, by students in three university summer 
schools, and by representative leaders in secondary education, as 
well as by members of the Committee itself. 

The second stage in the study is represented by a period of 
experimentation in which the criteria were applied to a selected 
group of secondary schools in all parts of the United States. 
Two hundred schools were chosen in all. They were selected 
so as to be as widely representative as possible with regard to 
geographical distribution, control—public or private—enroll- 
ment, racial groups served, accreditation status, and nine other 
factors. An effort was made to include some inferior and some 
average schools as well as some superior ones. Each of the 
two hundred schools was then evaluated in terms of the criteria 
and combined with six other types of measures to obtain a 
weighted composite score as follows: 


Per Cent 
Scores on the evaluative criteria 


Judgments of visiting committees in schools as a whole. 

Growth as measured by standard tests. . . . 

Success of the product of the school <Wae 
(1) pupils entering college, (2) — not entering college 

Judgment by pupils <9 ane 

Judgment by parents of Seniors 
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The schools were arranged in order of merit on the basis of 
the weighted scores. Finally, after extensive statistical analysis, 


almost 150,000 evaluations which had been made in the 200 schools 
were summarized in various forms for the development of norms for 
the schools of the different regional associations, for schools of different 
size, for public and for private schools, and for schools accredited or 
not accredited by any regional association, and for the development of 
percentile norms for all schools." 


Such, in barest outline, was the method of procedure in the 
Cooperative Study. The intangible results of the study and its 
many implications cannot be summarized quite so briefly. One 
important outcome is an extended statement of general guiding 
principles of secondary education which was developed in the 
course of three years of conferences. These principles as stated 
appear to be genuinely fundamental, realistic, and at least 
moderately progressive. 


HE first essential principle in secondary education as formu- 
lated by the Cooperative Study is that each school should 
have a carefully worked out educational philosophy, self- 
determined within the limits of American democratic ideas and 
specifically enunciated in a statement of objectives. The second 
principle is the basic one that every school’s primary reason for 
existence is to serve the children of a particular community and, 
hence, that the philosophy and specific purposes of the school 
must be adapted to the distinctive needs of its own community 
as well as to the larger social groups of which it is a part. The 
third principle concerns the educational program actually func- 
tioning in each school. Emphasis is placed on a broad concep- 
tion of education as a process which develops “interests, tastes, 
appreciations, ideals, and attitudes,” as well as the traditionally 
accepted knowledges, skills, and understanding. Preparation 
for college under this principle is relegated to a place of minor 
importance as only one function of secondary education. 

The Cooperative Study has prepared materials and tech- 
niques for evaluating any educational program under six main 
categories: curriculum and course of study, pupil activities, the 
library, guidance, instruction, and outcomes. The definition of 
each of these categories indicates clearly the liberal educational 


* Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Evaluation of Secondary Schools. 
Washington, D. C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939. p. 27. 
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outlook of the investigators. The curriculum is defined as “all 
the experiences which pupils have under the direction of the 
school.” Thus any rigid line between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities is at once eliminated. The courses of study 
are to be judged, not primarily as bodies of organized subject- 
matter, procedures, and materials, but as chiefly aimed at “the 
orientation, guidance, instruction, and participation of youth in 
those significant areas of living for which education should 
supplement the work of other social institutions.” Further- 
more, the curriculum is considered as not fixed, but fluid: “Be- 
cause change is universal, constant adaptation and development 
of the curriculum is necessary. This should be a co-operative 
enterprise engaging all staff members, carried on under compe- 
tent leadership, and using all available resources.” 

The Cooperative Study’s guiding rule for a pupil activity 
program is stated as follows: 


The pupil activity program should aim to develop desirable social traits 
and behavior patterns in an environment favorable to their growth, and, 
in general character, so similar to life outside the classroom that a 
maximum carry-over may be expected. Under competent guidance 
pupils should share responsibility for the selection, organization, and 
evaluation of such activities.” 


In similar manner, the library service, guidance service, and 
instruction are all judged as part of a program in which all 
factors should contribute to serve the needs of modern society. 


HE actual process of evaluating a secondary school as 

worked out by the Cooperative Study is a time-consuming, 
patience-requiring task which is undertaken by the entire staff 
of a school, usually working with a visiting committee. Some 
five hundred check-list items and point-scale judgments have 
to be determined upon and, in addition, a statement of the 
school’s philosophy and objectives is called for, as well as 
written comments on multifarious phases of the school’s opera- 
tion. It is recommended that some weeks or preferably months 
be given over to the evaluation process, which can then become, 
as the Cooperative Study has intended it should, a strong stimu- 
lation to improvement in every phase of the school’s life. 
There are also provided a brief scale (Gamma scale) and an 
intermediate scale (Beta scale) for use in evaluating schools 

* Ibid., p. 45. 
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when it is not desired to give quite so much time to the process, 
but the full Alpha scale is recommended for use whenever 
possible. 

After the whole evaluation process has been completed, all 
of the data are to be combined into 110 “primary scores,” which 
are plotted in graphic form on 110 “educational thermom- 
eters,” on each of which can be seen, at a glance, the school’s 
percentile-scale position and, in addition, the norms on each 
item for schools of different sizes, different types of control, 
different regions, and different status as to accreditation. In 
this summary all the weak and strong points of a school should 
stand out so plainly that it remains only for the administrator 
and his teachers to diagnose the reasons for their school’s diffi- 
culties and to prescribe and carry out the necessary changes. 

One is naturally curious to learn what the results of the 
Cooperative Study may show about the relative merits of 
different types of secondary schools and of secondary schools 
located in different sections of the United States. There were 
168 public schools and 32 private schools among the 200 schools 
studied. The private schools, in general, did better than the 
public schools in each of the nine main divisions of the study. 
This is not to be interpreted as meaning that the private schools 
actually accomplished more, but only that, being in a position 
to select their pupils and limit their objectives, the private 
schools were naturally able to achieve these objectives more 
completely. The research did show that the private schools 
tended to be superior in the fields of pupil activities, guidance, 
and outcomes, areas which are obviously more difficult to man- 
age in public schools. In a comparison of the 175 accredited 
schools with the 25 non-accredited schools, we note that the 
accredited schools ranked higher in nearly every respect but 
that the non-accredited schools were somewhat better in cur- 
riculum and guidance than in the other aspects of their work. 
It may surprise some critics to hear that, considered on the basis 
of enrollment, the larger schools were definitely ahead of the 
smaller schools on a majority of the ratings. In the interesting 
and somewhat delicate question of the relative merits of schools 
in the territories of the different regional associations, the Co- 
operative Study reports: “It cannot be said that any one region, 
on the whole, was outstandingly superior.”* New England 

® Tbid., p. 309. 
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schools made th>ir best showing in curriculum and guidance, 
The Middle States region excelled in pupil activities, library, 
guidance, outcomes, and staff. The record of the North Central 
schools was a uniform one, without significant high or low 
points. The Southern schools as a group were below the 
national average in all nine areas of evaluation, though, of 
course, a number of Southern schools (from 30 to 40 per cent) 
were above the national median. The Northwestern schools 
were relatively at their best in pupil activities. The Western 
schools made their best ratings along the lines of guidance, staff, 
plant, and administration. 


HE history of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 

Standards is fully as interesting for the pitfalls avoided as 
for the tangible and constructive results attained. As already 
indicated, a progressive orientation was adopted which made 
full allowance for the individuality in philosophy and objec- 
tives of each and every school with the single proviso that 
American democratic ideals be adhered to. Any charge of regi- 
mentation was forestalled by insistence that every school be 
judged in terms of its own philosophy of education, and by 
specific denial of any attempt to develop uniform standards for 
the whole country. 

The Cooperative Study seems also to have succeeded in 
steering a safe course between the use of statistical data and the 
use of critical judgment and opinion in evaluation. Starting 
out with a search for scientific evidence and objective studies 
to take the place of untested assumptions, the investigators 
stood firm on the ground that “statistical method cannot replace 
judgment” and affirmed that “the considered judgment of com- 
petent educators is an essential factor in the evaluation of the 
quality and character of the work of a school.” 

The experience of the Cooperative Study in using the results 
of a standardized testing program shows how one part of their 
course was charted between the Scylla and Charybdis of rigidly 
objective methods and carefully formulated committee judg- 
ments. The primary intention was to use the test results as one 
means of checking the validity of the criteria, but the further 
possibility was considered that testing, itself, conducted with all 
possible safeguards, might be one of the evaluation methods 
to be recommended when the study had been completed. The 
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test battery used included a standard psycholortical examination 
to determine levels of scholastic ability; a high-school content 
examination covering English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies; a vocabulary test; and three social-attitudes scales. In 
all, 19,737 pupils, an average of 99 in each of 198 schools, 
were tested at the beginning and at the end of a school year to 
obtain comparisons in the amount of growth. All the tests were 
administered by the same group of ten trained persons, and all 
were scored at the central headquarters of the Cooperative 
Study. 

The scores were analyzed to measure pupils’ growth with 
elaborate and precise adjustment to obtain groups relatively 
homogeneous with respect to initial score, courses prior to the 
first testing, courses taken between the two testings, and levels 
of scholastic ability. It was necessary to form 324 groups of 
pupils in order to have them as homogeneous as possible with 
respect to the four variables mentioned. Extensive use of 
Hollerith equipment facilitated the process. As the main pur- 
pose was the evaluation of schools, the data were analyzed 
further in an attempt to get at the true differences in growth 
due to differences in quality of school experience. When corre- 
lations were made between the total test scores and the other 
five lines of investigation (college success, judgment of pupils 
who had left school, judgment of pupils still in school, judg- 
ment of parents, and judgment of staff), little or no relation- 
ship of significance was found to exist between a school’s score 
on the testing program and its score on the other five measures. 
These correlations actually ranged from —.04 to +.25. Other 
correlations between the total score on the testing program and 
scores based on each of the main fields of evaluation (curricu- 
lum, public activities, library, guidance, instruction, outcomes, 
staff, administration) ranged from —.05 to +.17. The 
Cooperative Study was forced to conclude that test scores alone 
would have been practically useless as a method of identifying 
the quality of schools. Faced with a choice between evalua- 
tion by standardized tests with “objective” results, and 
evaluation by qualitative judgments carefully checked, the 
latter means are recommended as “much easier to make, 
more flexible in their application, and more valid as indicators 
of school excellence.”* It is important to remember in connec- 
* Ibid., p. 207. 
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tion with this conclusion that none of the tests used in the 
Cooperative Study were specifically designed to measure what 
the investigators characterize as “school excellence.” 


‘ha Mr. Eells and the entire staff of the Cooperative Study 
should go the utmost credit for producing what appears to 
this observer to be the most significant study ever made of 
secondary education in America. These researchers in true 
co-operative spirit conceived their problem broadly, organized 
their approaches systematically, executed their plans efficiently, 
and interpreted their results philosophically. They left behind 
them a substantial residue of completed research and, more 
important still, a whole series of instruments and techniques, by 
the use of which every secondary-school faculty in the twenty- 
nine thousand secondary schools of the United States can mark- 
edly improve its educational service to the community. These 
instruments, made readily available in the volume called Eval- 
uative Criteria, cannot readily be misused. No school could 
apply these “evaluative criteria” without actually re-thinking 
its whole program of education and of community responsibility. 

One prime educational question is begged by the Coopera- 
tive Study. The fine philosophic liberality which is shown 
at so many points in the study defeats itself when the 
concrete relationship of the secondary school to the democratic 
state becomes the issue. It is apparently assumed that a demo- 
cratic state is the end product of a lot of democratically inclined 
secondary-school faculties all over the United States. Surely 
the emerging democratic state as an entity in its own right has 
a réle at least as important as the local community and the local 
state in the building of democracy. We are accursed education- 
ally and socially today because every little hamlet, every big 
metropolis, and every state in the Union is chiefly concerned 
with being a law unto itself with regard to nearly everything. 
This is anarchy, not democracy. Democracy becomes evident 
when, in modern collective society, concern for individual lib- 
erty and individual culture becomes the joint educational 
responsibility of the democratic state and of the local commun- 
ity. It is no service to society to cover up this issue by going the 
whole hog on localism. [Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


